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propaganda speeches in the House of Commons, I should be
far more disgusted than pleased. The great function of the
House of Commons is to translate into legislation the
Socialism that is preached in the country, and to make it
effective in the law of die land.

In nine speeches out of ten made by Labour Members,
he claimed, "Socialism was implicit. The leadership
given to the Labour Party could never have been given
unless it had been inspired by the principles of Socialism."
Nine speeches out often will probably appear, to a modern
student of those pre-war Hansards, to be a somewhat
exaggerated estimate. But he would have to make
allowance for a curious contrast in the political atmos-
phere of those days. Since then, all Parties have moved
to the Left. Views which were shocking when held by
Labour Members then, are the commonplaces of all
Parties to-day; while Socialists could then sometimes
express opinions which Conservatives would hardly
venture to utter to-day. It was, for example, MacDonald,
as leader of the Labour Party, who said, on the Insurance
Bill (May 4, 1911), that

if that particular part of the working-class forces which was
more subject to unemployment than the other was to be
insured at the same rate, then the State was entitled to lay
down certain conditions under which the unemployment
benefits would be paid. He did not see why a condition of
training, why some educational condition should not be
imposed as a condition of the receiving of this benefit. It
would be an enormous gain to the State and to the people
themselves, if the period of unemployment (particularly if
it were a substantial period) could be utilised.

Nothing had shaken MacDonald's belief in the evol-
utionary character of Socialism. Perhaps nowhere had
he been more sharply confronted with the dilemma
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